A CHINESE RIDGE-POLE

It has been a brilliant day of intense heat, a
day when the Yang principle seemed at its
height. The sky was that marvellous delphinium
blue which one often sees in Central China, and a
strong fresh breeze blew enormous billowy clouds
up from out of the Yellow Sea. By ten o'clock the
whole country-side had assembled, and kept up
a continuous beating of gongs, clashing of cymbals,
and popping of fire-crackers. Light and fire are
supposed to be actual parts of the great Yang
principle, and are therefore destructive to spirits
which are accustomed to the World of Shade.
This being the case, fire, candles, and lanterns are
used by the whole Chinese nation as a protection
from evil. To increase the awe-inspiring effect
of bonfires, it is said that in the Dark Ages, pieces
of bamboo which produced a crackling, popping
noise were thrown into the flames. Later, tubes
of paper filled with gunpowder took the place
of bamboos, and these have developed into the
fire-crackers of infinite variety in use to-day. I
suppose that the terrifying effect of noise is at the
root of the conviction that drums, cymbals, and
gongs are a protection against demons. At all
events, noise-making in China is a work of merit.
The din this morning was well organized, and, let
us hope, effective.

In front of the space which will be the Guest-
Hall a chair was placed facing South; it held a
long strip of paper stamped with a brightly
coloured portrait of Lu Pan, Patron Saint of
Carpenters. In real life he was a youth named
Pan, of the K'ung Clan, living in the state of Lu,
circa 400 B.C. During his apprenticeship he
devoted himself to the arts of sculpture, drawing,